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"An  Excellent  Market* 

"An  excellent  market  for  American  goods  exists  because  of  the  strong, 
expanding,  dynamic  German  economy.  .  .  .  The  economy  is  well  managed, 
the  currency  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  Western  Europe  and  is  completely 
convertible,  and  there  presently  exists  only  a  relatively  small,  diminish- 
ing list  of  goods  subject  to  import  controls,  mostly  agricultural  products. 
On  the  negative  side,  increasing  tariff  rates  under  the  Common  Market 
will  place  some  U.  S.  exporters  at  a  disadvantage." 
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GERMANY  -  AN  EXCELLENT  MARKET  F03  AMERICAN  GOODS 


The  seventh  U.S.  Trade  Mission  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
was  organized  as  a  joint  effort  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  American  busi- 
ness.  Its  objectives  were: 

(a)  To  contribute  to  the  further  development  of  sound  two-way  trade, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  expanded  U.S.  exports  to  Germany. 

(b)  Through  meetings,  seminars,  and  personal  consultations,  to  deter- 
mine the  types  of  American  goods  most  desired  by  German  industry 
and  consumers,  and  the  best  marketing  methods  applicable  to  the 
German  market. 

(c)  To  further  enlarge  upon  the  reservoir  of  good  will  towards  the 
United  States  and  U.S.  products  currently  enjoyed  in  Germany. 

(d )  To  strengthen  and  expand  present  commercial  relationships  between 
the  two  countries. 

An  excellent  market  for  American  goods  exists  because  of  the  strong, 
expanding,  dynamic  German  economy.   It  is  an  economy  faced  with  many 
urgent  problems  demanding  earnest  attention  and  quick  solution,  such  as 
a  severe  labor  shortage,  heavy  pressures  for  increased  wages,  popular 
demand  for  better  housing  and  more  consumer  goods,  fear  of  inflation, 
etc.  The  German  Government  realizes  the  need  for  "rationalization, " 
new  production  tools,  and  new  ideas  and  technology,  and  in  general  favors 
increased  imports  as  an  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  pressing  problems. 
The  economy  is  well  managed,  the  currency  is  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Western  Europe  and  is  completely  convertible,  and  there  presently  exists 
only  a  relatively  small,  diminishing  list  of  goods  subject  to  import  con- 
trols, mostly  agricultural  products.   On  the  negative  side,  increasing 
tariff  rates  under  the  Common  Market  will  place  some  U.S.  exporters  at 
a  disadvantage. 

Considering  these  favorable  conditions,  American  manufacturers  would 
do  v/ell  to  aggressively  promote  the  sale  of  their  products  in  Germany  now 
before  the  new  and  expanded  market  opportunities  have  been  preempted  by 
German  and  third-country  competitors.   Commercial  relations  between  our 
two  countries  are  excellent  and  the  German  people  and  German  industrialists 
generally  have  a  high  regard  for  American  businessmen  and  American  pro- 
ducts. Because  of  the  before-mentioned  problems  and  the  fact  that  German 
industry  is  confronted  *ith  a  hige  backlog  of  orders,  there  is  a  large 
market  for  many  types  of  American  goods,  including  machine  tools,  small 
metal  cutting  tools,  steel  in  rolls,  flat  and  bar  stock,  road  building  and 
excavating  equipment,  equipment  used  in  service  shops  for  automobiles 
and  agricultural  equipment,  precision  measuring  and  test  equipment,  auto- 
matic recording  and  quality  control  equipment,  materials  handling  equip- 
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ment,  small  office  machines,  automatic  forms-handling  equipment,  vending 
machines,  finished  cloth,  dishwashers,  mixers,  prepared  cake  mixes,  pre- 
pared food  products,  frozen  poultry,  housewares,  paper  products,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  similar  consumer  and  capital  items. 

During  the  tour  of  this  Mission,  a  number  of  problems  presented  them- 
selves which  would  act  as  impediments  to  the  expansion  of  trade.  In 
some  instances  they  took  the  form  of  complaints.  These  include: 

1.  Indifference  of  many  U.S.  manufacturers  and.  exporters  to  the 
German  market  and  lack  of  aggressive  merchandising  on  their  part.  This 
is  exemplified  typically  by: 

a.  Failure  of  American  firms  to  reply  to  correspondence; 

b.  Failure  to  prepare  correspondence,  instructions,  sales  lit- 
erature and  advertisements  in  the  German  language; 

c.  Indifference  to  the  special  needs,  tastes,  preferences, 
practices,  and  psychology  of  the  German  market,  such  as  advertising, 
packaging,  labeling,  etc. 

d.  Failure  on  the  part  of  American  firms  to  quote  CIF  German 
ports; 

e.  Failure  of  U.S.  businessmen  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Ger- 
man trade  fairs  as  a  means  of  advertising  and  selling  U.S.  goods; 

f.  Failure  of  U.S.  manufacturers  to  appoint  aggressive  agents 
or  to  establish  reliable  service  and  selling  organizations; 

g.  Stiff  credit  terms  by  comparison  with  competitors; 

h.  Failure  of  new  U.S.  exporters  to  inform  themselves  concerning 
market  prospects,  business  conditions,  competition,  and  other  factors 
having  a  bearing  on  a  successful  sales  program  in  Germany. 

2.  Misconceptions  on  the  part  of  German  buyers  concerning  prices, 
quality  and  workmanship  of  U.S.  merchandise,  and  lack  of  information 
concerning  new  American  products,  methods,  and  technology.  Not  a  single 
German- language  U.S.  trade  publication  was  seen  during  the  entire  stay 
of  the  Trade  Mission  in  Germany. 

3.  Differences  in  standards,  clothing  sizes,  voltages,  measurements, 
weights,  and  food  and  drug  regulations. 

4.  Increasing  tariffs  under  the  new  EEC  common  external  rates. 

5»  Continued  quantitative  controls  over  the  importation  of  certain 
U.S.  products,  noticeably  agricultural  commodities.   It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  this  is  a  rrinor  consideration  involving  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  imports. 
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Consumer  Goods* 


Among  the  impediments  to  trade,  and  the  trend  in  Germany  toward  the 
elimination  of  deterrents,  it  is  important  first  of  all  to  mention  on 
one  hand  the  increased  German  tariff  rates  resulting  from  their  Joining 
the  Common  Market,  and  the  recent  revaluation  of  the  Deutsche  Mark  on  the 
other.  Aside  from  this,  the  natural  industry  of  the  German  people  and  the 
momentum  that  has  "been  achieved  by  their  rapid  growth  since  World  Var  II 
is  encouraging  to  greater  business. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  the  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  many  American  businessmen  of  how  to  export, 
and  the  failure  to  understand  how  to  buy  in  the  American  market  on  the  part 
of  the  German  businessmen. 

In  this  field  it  was  found  that  American  "businessmen  are  afraid  of  the 
added  problems  of  exporting  and  so  long  as  they  find  sufficient  customers 
in  the  home  market,  they  fail  to  explore  the  tremendous  export  trade  which 
can  he  done.  American  suppliers  do  not  print  their  circulars,  instructions 
and  other  commercial  literature  in  German,  they  quote  sizes  in  inches,  and 
weights  in  pounds  or  ounces,  instead  of  using  the  metric  system.   They 
mark  their  garments  in  American  size  scales  and  in  general  do  not  make  the 
adjustments  to  which  a  customer  is  entitled.  German  retailers  should  not 
attempt  to  buy  in  the  American  market  unless  they  have  an  American  buying 
office,  giving  them  daily  representation  in  our  markets,  so  they  can  see 
what  is  new  and  what  is  available.  Americans  sould  not  attempt  to  sell  in 
the  German  market  unless  they  have  the  services  of  experienced  German 
businessmen  who  know  what  the  habits,  customs  and  needs  of  the  German  cus- 
tomers are. 

There  is  a  tremendous  desire  among  small  and  big  businessmen  alike, 
to  enter  into  business  arrangements  for  products  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  but  I  found  the  same  lack  of  understanding  of  how  to  do 
this  as  I  found  among  the  American  suppliers  on  how  to  prepare  goods  for 
the  German  market. 

There  seems  to  be  an  excellent  market  in  Germany  for  foodstuffs  from 
the  United  States.   There  were  many  inquiries  regarding  frozen  poultry, 
including  even  turkey,  an  almost  unknown  fowl  to  the  German  ultimate  con- 
sumer, but  one  he  is  learning  to  eat.  Also  I  had  a  large  number  of  in- 
quiries for  paper  of  all  varieties  from  tissue  to  packing  materials,  kraft 
paper  and  cardboard. 

Following  my  examination  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Hannover  Fair  and  the 
Munich  Fair,  I  am  confident  that  we  should  have  a  permanent  display  in 
which  American  merchandise  will  be  constantly  on  display  for  German  potential 
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customers.  Naturally  I  refer  particularly  to  consumer  goods,  though  I 
suspect  it  applies  in  other  merchandise  as  well.  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
plays should  be  manned  "by  intelligent,  German- speaking  representatives  of 
the  American  displayers  and  that  our  exhibitors  should  plan  their  displays 
with  the  purpose  of  selling  to  German  wholesalers  and  retailers,  who  visit 
the  building.   I  v  Ink  that  we  would  be  better  advised  to  place  our  permanent 
display  and  exhibit  in  the  heart  of  a  major  German  city,  such  as  Frankfurt, 
rather  than  at  a  fair  ground,  because  I  believe  we  could  have  twelve  months 
of  actual  good  selling  if  we  can  inspire  American  manufacturers  to  have 
well  selected  and  well  staffed  exhibits. 

Consumer  Durable  Goods* 


Generally  speaking,  American  manufactured  products  appear  to  have 
excellent  consumer  acceptance  in  Germany.  A  feeling  exists  on  the  part 
of  many  leading  retailers,  buying  organizations,  etc.,  that  high  labor 
costs  in  the  United  States  will  not  allow  for  competitive  prices.  In 
many  cases  this  feeling  and  assumption  is  not  justified  when  mass  produc- 
tion techniques  are  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  United  States, 
and  styling  and  quality  are  taken  fully  into  account. 

The  largest  single  deterrent  to  increased  trade  with  Germany  at  the 
consumer  goods  level  is  the  general  apathy  on  the  part  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turers toward  overseas  markets.  A  high  percentage  of  the  agents,  whole- 
salers, retailers  and  buying  agents  interviewed  look  to  the  United  States 
for  new  products  and  production  techniques,  but  many  of  them  have  complained 
about  lack  of  cooperation  and  understanding. 

The  general  condition  of  the  economy  of  Germany  is  excellent.  Employ- 
ment is  complete  and  reliable  sources  state  there  are  five  jobs  available 
for  every  registered  unemployed.  This  figure  is  believed  to  be  understated 
since  many  firms  do  not  bother  to  list  their  open  jobs  and  in  some  areas 
such  as  Stuttgart  the  actual  job  openings  reportedly  are  as  high  as  twenty 
to  twenty-five  for  every  registered  unemployed. 

The  work  week  is  gradually  being  shortened  and  many  housewives  have 
entered  the  labor  market.  Both  of  these  factors  have  opened  new  opportun- 
ities for  consumer  goods  in  the  leisure-time  and  recreational  fields,  as 
well  as  the  housewares  and  food  fields.  There  is  an  apparent  excellent 
opportunity  for  labor-saving  items  such  as  dishwashers,  mixers,  prepared 
cake  mixes,  prepared  food  products  of  all  types,  kitchen  gadgets  and  gen- 
erally all  housewares.  On  most  items  the  United  States  could  apparently 
be  competitive  price-wise;  however,  one  must  recognize  that  the  profit 
structure  of  the  average  German  manufacturer  is  much  higher  than  the  U.S. 
average,  and  severe  competition  in  a  given  field  could  effect  a  quick 
price  reduction  on  the  part  of  the  German  manufacturers.  The  high  margin 
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on  the  part  of  the  German  manufacturer  was  and  to  a  degree  still  ie  en- 
couraged "by  the  Government,  so  as  to  stimulate  reinvestment  and  growth. 

A  recommendation  for  future  Missions  -  particularly  those  that  parti- 
cipate in  conjunction  with  a  trade  fair  -  would  "be  that  a  physical  merchan- 
dise display  he  arranged  as  well  as  Trade  Mission  participation.   The  con- 
suming public  is  disappointed  that  there  is  not  a  display  of  merchandise 
at  the  Trade  Information  Centers,  and  it  is  felt  that  such  displays  could 
be  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  through  manufacturer  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States.  This  physical  display  need  not  be  a  broad 
merchandise  selection  but  rather  concentrate  on  a  particular  area  of  mer- 
chandise -  consumer  goods,  machine  tools,  textiles,  electrical  equipment, 
as  examples . 

Textiles* 

Given  the  current  prominence  of  the  balance  of  payments  problem,  it 
appears  natural  to  explore  the  export  opportunities  to  countries  with 
hard  currencies  and  sound  economies.  Under  these  conditions  Germany 
appears  to  be  a  strong  mutual  trade  partner  not  only  from  the  currency 
point  of  view,  but  because  of: 

1,  The  cooperation  and  assistance  by  the  German  Government  itself 
and  by  the  various  trade  and  other  associations. 

2,  The  apparent  almost  eager  desire  of  many  competent  German  firms 
and  individuals  to  associate  themselves  as  customers,  agents, 
partners,  licensees,  etc.,  with  U.S.  firms. 

3,  The  real  desirability  and  acceptance  of  a  wide  range  of  U.S. 
goods  by  German  consumers. 

k.      The  basic  and  real  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  most  Germans 
towards  the  United  States,  an  important  feature. 

5.  The  present  high  level  of  the  German  economy,  accompanied  by  full 
employment,  reasonable  balance  of  earnings  versus  living  expenses, 
labor  shortages,  etc. 

6.  The  genuine  interest  of  captains  of  industry  and  trade  towards 
the  purpose  and  problems  of  the  Trade  Mission. 

Specialized  Impression  of  the  Mission's  Problems  in  the  Textile  Field 

While  the  discussion  of  this  can  be  broken  down  into  various  sub- 
divisions, it  may  suffice  to  discuss  the  aain  groups  from  raw  material 
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to  finished  product. 

1.  Baw  Material 

(a)  Cotton: 

While  U.S.  cotton  still  holds  first  place  for  raw  material  from 
the  viewpoint  of  desirability,  the  old  complaints  persist.  These 
are  too  much  arbitration  and  poor  packaging.  The  latter  is  much 
in  evidence  not  only  in  port  warehouses ,  but  also  in  mill  ware- 
houses, especially  in  comparison  with  the  packaging  of  other 
countries. 

(b)  Synthetics: 

This  import  market  is  slowly  drying  up  due  to  licensing  and  still 
closer  partnership  arrangements  of  big  producers.  Economics  of 
production  and  distribution  is  the  main  and  sound  underlying 
feature  of  this  development. 

2.  Spinning;  and  Weaving  "Greige" 

The  common  external  tariffs  for  the  Common  Market  will  be  higher 
in  relation  to  Germany's  past  rates  as  the  Common  Market  develops;  how- 
ever, negotiations  are  underway  to  adjust  these  rates  downward.  Special- 
ized cotton  such  as  drapery  goods,  Denims,  fine  combed  materials,  etc., 
have  an  attraction  here.  This  extends  from  the  sheerest  transparent  cloth 
to  the  heaviest  suiting  in  plain  and  dobby  construction,  from  100  percent 
cotton  to  100  percent  synthetics,  and  all  the  various  possible  mixtures, 
which  are  so  ably  produced  in  the  States. 

3*  Finished  Cloth 

Due  to  the  aggressive  and  extensive  research  in  the  field  of  finish- 
ings in  the  United  States,  with  its  subsequent  acceptance  there,  a  fertile 
field  for  export  of  this  item  exists  here.  But  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  patterns  and  many  other  features  have  a  great  deal  to  contribute 
for  appeal  and  therefore  sale  of  these  goods. 

Late  and  future  developments  such  as  lamination  and  adhesion  if  fully 
proven  in  the  home  market  may  be  a  good  export  item  if  energetically  pursued. 

b:     Clothing 

This  embraces  such  a  large  variety  of  articles  that  is  is  difficult 
to  generalize.  It  is  dealt  with  separately  under  the  heading  of  Consumer 
Goods.  For  that  reason  I  will  give  a  short  summary  from  the  textile 
viewpoint: 
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There  are  specialty  fields  where  American  goods  rank  higher  from  the 
cloth  viewpoint  in  relation  to  garments.   An  interest  exists  pa  ticularly 
for  ladies  sports  and  leisure  wear  (shorts  particularly),  men's  tropical 
suite,  ladies  knit  outerwear  (suits,  sweaters,  pullovers,  etc.).   The 
drip-dry  cottons  as  well  as  the  Dacron-cotton  for  wash  items,  &nd  Orion 
conciliations  for  suiting,  appear  much  in  demand.  But  here  again  advertising 
of  new  items  preceded  by  economic  research  is  important. 

If  the  U.S.  textile  manufacturers,  through  available  consular  services, 
non-profit  and  other  research  groups,  would  investigate  the  potentials  of 
the  German  market  as  seriously  as  they  do  all  sections  of  the  domestic 
market,  stronger  textile  export  sales  would  result. 

Automation  and  Electronics* 

While  the  electronics  and  automation  areas  are  very  broad,  an  important 
objective  of  this  Mission  has  been  to  better  understand  the  market  place 
in  order  to  recognize  opportunities  that  exist  for  TT.S.  manufacturers.  All 
trade  planning  must  be  based  on  the  market  place.   In  structuring  the  market 
two  distinct  areas  can  be  defined: 

First  is  products  now  on  the  market.   This  is  perhaps  the  easiest  area 
since  it  is  possible  to  analyze  price,  price-performance,  quality,  delivery, 
etc.  Eadios  are  an  example  and  it  is  evident  that  German  radios  are  very 
competitive  with  U.S.  products.   This,  however,  does  not  preclude  a  good 
market  possibility  for  repair  and  testing  equipment.  It  should  be  noted 
that  trade  fairs  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  American  manufacturers 
to  view  their  competitors. 

Second  are  those  products  not  yet  on  the  market.   It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  there  --as  little  electronic  and  automation  development  in  Ger- 
many until  1951  or  1952.   Here,  U.S.  manufacturers  must  examine  carefully 
questions  such  as  needs,  German  business  organizations  and  psychology, 
limiting  factors,  etc.   There  are  good  market  research  facilities  avail- 
able to  U.S.  manufacturers. 

jAIso,  before  one  can  properly  asses?  the  market  for  a  particular 
product  it  is  important  to  understand  the  general  economic  environment. 

In  the  strong  and  dynamic  German  economy,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
economic  consideration  related  to  my  field  of  interest  is  the  well  known 
labor  shortage  of  over  600,000  workers.   This  shortage  has  brought  keen 
interest  in  all  types  of  la^or-saving  devices.   The  shortage  of  labor  also 
results  in  upward  pressure  on  wages.  From  its  two  postwar  experiences,  the 
German  people  have  full  understanding  of  inflation  and  its  effects.   German 
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business,  therefore,  is  striving  for  production  increases  which  will  exceed 
in  rate  any  potential  wage  increase?.  Higher  productivity  is  the  key  to 
continued  non-inflationary  economic  growth,  and  it  is  well  recognized  that 
automation  and  new  technology  are  the  bases  for  increased  productivity. 

Interest  in  automation  ranges  from  the  low  cost,  small  automation 
and  quality  control  devices  to  the  most  complex  and  sophisticated.  The 
low-cost  devices  have  great  potential  because  of  the  business  organization 
structure  and  current  wage  levels.  To  pin  down  more  precisely  these  auto- 
mation areas,  the  following  were  of  particular  interest  in  my  discussions 
with  German  businessmen: 

Precision  measuring  and  test  equipment  of  all  kinds,  electronics, 
mechanical,  optical,  especially  radio  and  television  repair; 

Automatic  recording  and  quality  control  equipment  for  small  and 
large  firms; 

Mechanical  equipment  for  material  handling,  such  as  Link  Belt; 

Small  office  machines  including  accounting,  mailing,  etc; 

Automatic  forms  handling  equipment; 

Automatic  control  of  machine  tools  including  safety  as  well  as 
operational  control; 

Vending  machines  and  coffee  makers; 

Automatic  steel  mill  operation  and  quality  control; 

Wire  drawing  and  foundry  equipment. 

There  are  also  certain  specific  opportunities  for  U.S.  manufacturers 
to  enter  the  market  at  this  time.  Delivery  on  German  machines  and  com- 
ponents frequently  runs  as  high  as  18  to  2k   months.  The  precision  equip- 
ment industry  has  exhausted  its  capacity.  Also,  in  many  cases,  U.S.  auto- 
mation devices  are  technologically  several  years  advanced.   The  backlog 
of  orders  for  German  equipment  removes  some  of  the  pressure  for  new  design 
so  that  the  U.S.  technological  design  lead  may  well  remain.  This  should 
not  be  misunderstood  -  the  opportunities  are  not  permanent.  German  tech- 
nical ability  is  well  known  and  I  understand  that  one  German  electrical 
firm  as  18,000  people  in  research  and  development. 

In  the  electrical  and  electronic  fields,  certain  technical  problems 
must  be  recognized  by  U.S.  manufacturers  and  exporters.  First,  electric 
power  is  220  V,  50  c.p.s.  (as  in  most  Western  European  countries)  in 
contrast  to  the  U.S.  standard  of  110  V,  60  c.p.s.  This  demands  modification 
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in  design,  as  do  the  international  metric  system  and  the  DIN  (Deutsche 
Indus  trie- Norm)  quality  standards.   These  standards,  together  with  the 
desirability  to  provide  literature  in  German,  price  quotation  in  Marks, 
price  quotations  c.i.f.  border  and  differences  in  marketing  techniques 
and  financing  techniques,  evidently  have  led  to  difficulties  for  both 
German  and  American  companies.   Some  American  firms  have  been  unwilling  to 
expend  the  necessary  effort.   In  fact,  some  American  firms  have  not  res- 
ponded properly  to  inquiries,  if  at  all.  This  attitude  and  lack  of  interest 
seems  to  be  a  major  problem  in  increasing  U.S.  exports. 

A  fundamental  problem  is  the  lack  of  sales  and  technical  information 
on  American  products  and  technology,  even  though  the  German  busiresEman 
has  real  interest  in  our  products.  We  need  to  tell  our  story  more  fully 
and  continuously,  to  demonstrate  cur  products  so  that  the  German  business- 
man can  see  and  will  want  to  buy.  This  should  be  done  in  Germany,  for  it  is 
relatively  more  expensive  for  German  businessmen  to  visit  the  United  States. 
Specifically,  we  Fhould  encourage  product  exhibits  at  fairs,  such  as  the 
Hannover  Fair  and  the  INTEEKAMA  Fair  in  Duesseldorf .   I  feel  we  could  have 
permanent  exhibit  centers  in  Germany  to  facilitate  demonstrations  of  smaller 
American  firms.  We  should  take  our  products  to  the  buyer  and  not  expect 
him  to  come  to  us.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  encourage  American  firms  to 
visit  and  see  the  market,  to  invest  in  market  studies,  and  to  olan  products 
for  export  as  well  as  the  domestic  market.   There  is  no  substitute  for 
knowing  the  market  place. 

Machinery* 

Since  Americans  have  traditionally  considered  foreign  commerce  as  a 
somewhat  secondary  element  in  our  total  economy,  this  fact  had  to  be  estab- 
lished with  many  Germans  interviewed,  since  they  could  not  understand  why 
more  American  products  were  not  sold  or  offered  to  the  German  market. 

My  interviews  covered  products  in  the  following  lines  and  evidenced 
strong  possibilities  of  exporting  to  Germany: 

Machine  tools: 

Small  metal  cutting  tools: 

Steel  in  rolls,  flat  and  bar  stock; 

Road  building  and  excavating  equipment  specially  adapted  to  meet 
European  conditions; 

Plastic  materials  for  thermo  pla?tic  and  thermo  setting  applications; 

Metal  working  supplies,  screws  and  the  like  in  metric  sizes; 

*  William  S«  Puts 
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Water  softening  devices; 

Valves  and  fittings; 

Equipment  used  in  the  service  shops  of  automobiles  and  agricultural 
equipment. 

Plant  managers  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  "building  products 
without  sufficient  skilled  workers.  The  introduction  of  numerical  control 
is  an  answer,  and  a  further  incentive  is  that  machine  tools  with  numerical 
control  allow  for  the  first  time  the  use  of  automation  for  single-piece 
or  small  quantity  production.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  U.S.  manufacturer 
at  this  tiire  is  his  ability  to  deliver  promptly  in  contrast  to  over  12  to 
1^  months  delay  on  the  continent.  Also  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
have  a  five-year  start  in  the  "broader  use  of  numerical-controlled  machines 
in  industry  is  an  additional  advantage. 

Licensing  U.S.  products  or  processes  to  German  manufacturers  offers 
advantages  to  smaller  and  medium-sized  American  companies.  The  licensing 
route  will  minimize  foreign  trade  red  tape,  equalize  labor  costs  and  like- 
wise enlarge  the  small  firms1  market  without  need  of  a  big  investment. 
Because  of  the  growth  of  the  European  Common  Market,  license  agreements 
should  be  reason  for  wide-spread  interest.  German  businessmen  interviewed 
expressed  much  interest  in  the  many  new  U.S.  devices  and  processes  not 
generally  known  by  them.   This  was  discussed  in  a  number  of  seminars  attended 
which  related  to  house  and  building  construction,  road  building,  metal  work- 
ing industry,  agricultural  machinery  and  maintenance  appliances  used  in  the 
foregoing. 

A  list  of  problems  and  some  suggestions  were  generally  discussed  from 
the  German  side  on  numerous  occasions.  Many  of  these  problems  have  been  in 
evidence  for  a  long  time  and  some  will  continue  for  some  time.  The  following 
were  cited: 

1.  Credit  arrangements  with  U.S.  firms  tie  up  capital  for  long  periods 
pending  delivery  of  material  or  equipment.  The  Germans  feel  the 
English  system  is  better. 

2.  Metric  measures  versus  American  measures  cause  problems  in  instal- 
lation, repair  and  maintenance. 

3.  Lack  of  consideration  of  the  needs  and  customs  of  German  buyers 
where  they  drastically  differ  from  those  in  the  United  States. 
This  relates  not  only  to  design  and  style,  but  also  to  such  items 
as  maintenance  and  lubrication  tools  and  supplies,  which  are  no 
longer  generally  supplied  with  equipment. 

k.     Catalogues  and  price  lists  should  be  in  German  and  of  better  quality, 
to  compare  with  those  normally  supplied  in  Germany. 
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5.  Top  men  of  American  sales  persornel  should  speak  German,  know 
the  general  practices  and  regulations,  and  respect  the  tradi- 
tions and  sensibilities  of  German  customers.   It  is  imperative 
that  the  selection  of  sales  personnel  to  visit  Germany  should 
have  the  same  care  and  attention  as  for  the  American  market. 

6.  When  going  into  the  German  market,  go  in  with  the  idea  of  staying 
and  supply  what  the  market  wants.  Supplying  service  is  as  impor- 
tant as  making  a  sale. 
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Recommendations 

In  light  of  the  observations  and  findings  detailed  herein,  the 
Trade  Mission  recommends  as  follows: 

1.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  has  recently  established  a 
permanent  trade  exhibit  center  in  London,  and  has  completed  plans  to 
establish  a  similar  center  in  Bangkok.  In  view  of  the  large  potential 
for  increased  trade  with  Germany,  the  Trade  Mission  recommends  that  a 
center  of  this  type  be  established  as  soon  as  feasible  in  the  Federal 
Republic  in  one  of  the  principal  trade  and  industrial  centers. 

2.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  International  Trade  Fair  as 
a  method  of  advertising  and  selling  in  Europe  and  in  view  of  the  suc- 
cess of  most  German  fairs  in  this  respect,  American  manufacturers  are 
urged  to  exhibit  their  merchandise  in  these  fairs  to  a  greater  extent. 

3.  Directly  because  many  small  and  medium-sized  American  manu- 
facturers are  unaware  of  the  value  of  trade  fair  exhibits,  or  are 
apprehensive  of  the  costs,  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  urged  to 
organize  U.  S.  exhibits  in  German  fairs  to  the  extent  permitted.  These 
exhibits  could  be  organized  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  trade 
associations  or  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States,  with  expenses 
shared  or  prorated.  These  should  be  full-scale  themetic  or  industry 
exhibits,  well  planned  in  advance  with  the  advice  of  the  American  Foreign 
Service  and  the  fair  authorities  involved.  These  exhibits  should  always 

be  supported  by  Trade  Information  Centers  and  where  possible  Trade  Missions. 

U.  The  Foreign  Service  establishments  in  Germany  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  mounting  small  Trade  Information  Centers  in  a  number  of  the 
German  trade  fairs.  These  operations  have  been  inadequately  supported 
financially  and  personnel-wise.  The  Departments  of  Commerce  and  State  are 
urged  to  provide  greater  financial  support  to  these  very  effective  centers 
and  to  provide  more  exhibit  and  reference  materials, 

5.  Publishers  of  trade  papers  and  export  magazines  are  urged  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  publishing  editions  in  the  German  language. 
These  would  have  value  not  only  in  Germany,  but  such  bordering  countries 
as  Switzerland,  Luxembourg,  Austria,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and 
Yugoslavia.  Such  German-language  magazines  and,  newsletters  would  serve 

to  inform  German  buyers  of  new  developments  in  the  industrial  and  consumer 
fields. 

6.  American  firms  interested  in  the  German  market  should  plan  their 
selling  program  carefully,  taking  into  account  German  practices  and  require- 
ments. As  a  minimum,  they  should  (a)  answer  correspondence  promptly  and  if 
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possible  in  German;  (b)  sales  literature  and  instructions  should  be 
printed  in  German;   (c)  quotations  should  be  CIF  German  port;   (d) 
products  should  conform  to  German  tastes,  regulations  and  standards; 
(e)  appoint  an  alert,  aggressive  a^ent  or  distributor  who  can  provide 
service  if  and  when  needed. 

7.  Foreign  Service  establishments  in  Germany  should  systematically 
check  up  and  follow  through  on  past  inquiries  from  German  firms  in  order 
to  determine  results  and  to  render  further  assistance  where  initial 
contacts  turned  out  to  be  negative  of  results. 

8.  American  manufacturers  and  potential  exporters  irterested  in 
Germany  as  a  market  should  first  inform  themselves  as  fully  as  possible 
concerning  the  German  economy,  trade  practices,  channels  of  distribu- 
tion, buying  power,  consumer  tastes  and  preferences,  local  and  third- 
country  competition,  tariff  systems  and  rates,  import  controls,  internal 
regulations,  and  the  many  other  factors  serving  as  market  indicators 
for  or  affecting  the  sale  of  U.  S.  and  other  imported  goods.   A  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  of  this  character  is  obtainable  from 
both  private  and  governmental  sources.  Among  the  latter  is  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  has  a  wealth  of  statistical  and  other 
foreign  market  information  on  tap.  These  data  are  collected  system- 
atically by  reliable  observers  in  the  American  Foreign  Service  and  are 
obtainable  along  with  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  trade 
specialists,  either  from  its  office  in  Washirgton  or  through  its  33 
field  offices  located  in  the  principal  trade  centers.  This  valuable 
information,  most  of  which  is  available  to  prospective  exporters  for 
the  price  oJT  a  telephone  call  or  postage  stamp,  should  be  reviewed 
before  any  serious  effort  is  made  to  enter  the  German  market.  Sub- 
stantial savings  in  time,  effort,  and  money  could  in  many  instances  be 
realized,  and  the  value  of  the  overseas  trip  be  greatly  enhanced,  if 
American  business  visitors  to  Germany  were  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
data  beforehand. 
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APPRAISAL  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  MISSION 


As  indicated  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  the  Trade  Mission 
members  met  over  6,000  German  businessmen  and  officials  in  general 
meetings,  seminars,  round-tables,  individual  face-to-face  consulta- 
tions, or  in  visits  to  the  four  Trade  Information  Centers  and 
Libraries.  Over  7!>0  specific  trade  contacts  with  German  firms  were 
developed  in  these  conversations,  and  almost  100  specific  business 
proposals  of  U.  S.  firms  were  presented  to  over  200  interested 
prospective  German  buyers,  licensees,  or  suppliers. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  Mission  were  fourfold: 

(a)  to  survey  the  potential  market  for  U.S.  merchandise  at 
firsthand  and  vis-a-vis  German  buyers; 

(b)  to  determine  the  most  effective  methods  of  merchandising 

in  the  German  market,  along  with  answers  to  the  concomitant 
question:  "What,  if  anything,  is  wrong  with  our  current 
efforts? ; 

(c)  to  explain  the  current  U.  S.  Export  Expansion  Program  to 
German  importers  and  merchants  in  terms  of  expanded  busi- 
ness opportunities  for  them;  and 

(d)  to  provide  German  buyers  with  information  concerning  new 
products,  methods,  and  techniques,  or  to  identify  specific 
sources  of  such  information. 

A  fifth,  but  not  unique  objective  of  this  Mission,  was  to  answer 
questions  and  explain  misconceptions  concerning  U.  S.  foreign  trade 
policies,  the  status  of  the  American  economy,  and  American  trade 
practices. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  Mission  drew  on  the  specialized 
knowledge  of  its  members,  on  a  unique  library  of  technical  and  trade 
journals,  and  on  the  resources  of  the  American  Foreign  Service  posts 
in  Germany.  The  latter  included,  in  addition  to  its  personnel,  its 
many  reports  on  these  subjects  and  on  its  systematically  developed 
and  highly  specialized  records  systems. 

The  Mission  feels  that  it  was  successful  in  all  of  these  objec- 
tives. However,  much  more  needs  to  be  done  if  exports  to  the  Federal 
PLepublic  of  Germany  are  to  be  expanded.  "What  needs  to  be  done  is  re- 
flected in  the  foregoing  recommendations  of  the  Mission.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  opportunities  for  expanded  U.  S.  trade  with  Germany, 
especially  exports,  are  excellent.  German  industry  and  German  con- 
sumers need  and  want  American  merchandise,  but  it  is  not  an  export 
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market  which  can  be  taken  for  granted.  German  and  Commo  n  Market  com- 
petitors are  also  aware  of  the  potentials,  and  indifferent  marketing 
will  lead  to  failure  for  those  who  persist  in  it. 

For  the  present,  the  interest  of  German  importers  in  many  U.  S. 
lines  is  outrunning  the  interest  of  U  .S.  manufacturers  in  supplying 
them.  In  some  instances,  the  German  consumer  is  ahead  of  the  more 
conservative  German  importer  in  indicating  his  preference  for  U.  S. 
goods.  But  this  situation  is  not  necessarily  permanent,  and  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  should  plan  now  for  future  business. 

Thus,  the  one  as  yet  unaccomplished  objective  of  this  Mission  is 
to  stimulate  new  American  manufacturers  to  investigate  and  develop 
this  attractive  market. 
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Mission  Reception  in  Germany 


The  Mission  was  given  a  cordial  welcome  "by  German  officials  and  bus- 
inessmen alike,  despite  the  fact  that  they  understood  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  Mission  was  to  increase  U.S.  exports  to  Vest  Germany.  It 
was  made  clear  to  all  contacts  of  the  Mission  and  in  all  its  press  confer- 
ences that,  although  the  Mission  was  interested  in  maintaining  and  even 
increasing  the  level  of  trade  "between  the  two  countries,  the  primary  ob- 
jective was  to  survey  the  German  market  for  American-made  products,  and  to 
develop  trade  onnortunities  in  this  field.  Press  conferences  were  held 
in  all  cities  which  the  Mission  visited.   They  were  very  well  attended, 
and  news  coverage  and  comment  were  favorable.  The  German  press  understands 
T7.  S.  needs  for  expanded  exports  and  recognizes  that  imports  from  the 
United  States  can  help  solve  Germany's  inflation  problems. 

During  its  stay  in  Germany,  the  Mission  met  with  several  thousand 
German  businessmen  and  government  officials.   In  Bonn  the  Mission  met  with 
the  Federal  Ministry  of  Economics  where  the  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  tfestrick,  the  State  Secretary  for  Economics,  and  Deputy  to  Prof.  Erhard, 
In  Berlin,  the  Mission  met  with  Senator  Herz,  In  each  of  the  other  cities 
the  Mission  met  with  the  Oberbuergermeister  (the  Lord  Mayor)  and  other 
government  officials. 

At  the  Hannover  Trade  Fair,  the  Mission  met  with  Vice  Chancellor  Prof. 
Dr.  Ludwig  Erhard,  Federal  Minister  of  Economics,  and  Prof.  Moesner,  Man- 
ager of  German  Industries  Fair.  Here  the  Mission  was  honored  by  a  visit 
of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges  on  the  Fair's  North  American 
Day. 

At  the  Small  Industries  Fair  in  Munich  the  Mission  met  with  Senator 
Joseph  Wild,  President  of  the  Fair  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Crafts,  and 
Dr.  Hanns  Schwindt,  the  Director  of  the  Chamber  of  Crafts.  During  the 
visit  of  the  several  highly  industrialized  cities  in  Germany,  the  Mission 
met  with  other  prominent  governmental  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  officials, 
as  well  as  leading  industrialists. 

The  assistance  rendered  to  the  Mission  by  the  Minister  for  Economic 
Affairs  and  the  Commercial  Attache  and  their  staffs  in  the  American 
Embassy  in  Bonn  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  this  Mission.  The 
thorough  advance  preparation  by  the  office  of  the  Commercial  Attache  and 
the  officers  assigned  to  commercial  work  in  the  various  Consulates  General 
reaulted  in  effective  programs  in  all  cities  visited.  The  U.  S.  Infor- 
mation Service  arranged  and  conducted  the  press  conferences  and  in  most 
cases  provided  photographers  and  other  public  relations  services.   The 
Mission  feels  that  it  sould  not  have  accomplished  its  objectives  without 
this  advance  planning  and  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  Foreign 
Service  establishments  during  its  tour. 
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APPENDIX 

A.     Firms   Interviewed 

and  Visitors 

Berlin 

U/26-28 

Hannover  (German 

Industries  Fair) 

U/29-5/7 

Bremen 

5/2-5 

Duesseldorf 

5/8-12 

Frankfurt 

5A5-20 

Stuttgart 

5/22-27 

Munich  (Small 

Industries  Fair) 

5/29-6/10 

Hamburg 

5/31-6/2 

TOTAL 


Consultations  Visitors 


61 

91 

271 

U,982 

19 

29 

176 

392 

Ik 

11U 

68 

101 

73 

2U3 

33 

Uo 

775 


5,992 


B.  Meetings  and  Panel  Sessions 


Berlin 

Duesseldorf 

Frankfurt 

Stuttgart 

Munich 

Bremen 

TOTAL 

C.  Plants  or  Establishments  Visited 

Berlin 

Frankfurt 

Stuttgart 

Munich 

Bremen 

TOTAL 


Number 

Attendance 

3 

35 

3 

103 

10 

2U0 

1 

5 

16 

358 

JL 

13 

3U 


Number 
2 
h 
3 
2 
1 

12 


75U 


D.  Business  Proposals  Inquiries 

A  total  of  123  Business  Proposals  had  been  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  Washington  for  this  Trade  Mission.  Of  this  number,  2U0 
German  business  firms  requested  the  names  and  further  information  on  98  of  the 
proposals.  No  inter* st  was  expressed  in  25  of  the  proposals.  The  Embassy  and 
Consulates  General  are  continuing  to  receive  requests  for  either  the  printed 
list  of  Business  Proposals,  or  the  names  of  specific  American  firms  involved. 
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